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PSYCHOLOGY IN ITS RELATIONS TO BIOLOGY 


HERE was a time when I agreed heartily with those who say, 
‘*What difference whether psychology be considered a part of 
biology or an independent science, should we not in either case work 
as we are working?’’ But recently an examination of my experience 
as teacher has convinced me of the inecorrectness of this view. I note 
that within the past ten years, as a direct result of a radical altera- 
tion in my conception of the nature of psychology, I have almost 
completely changed the materials of my courses in the subject. What 
formerly I accepted as subject-matter of psychology and presented 
as such to my students, I now consider matter of neurology and 
general physiology; and, conversely, what I now deem the proper 
and important materials of psychology, I then either relegated to 
some branch of philosophy or ignored. This fact has sufficed to 
convince me, as no amount of theoretical discussion would have done, 
that one’s conception of the materials, aims, and methods of his 
science is of profound practical importance in connection with both 
teaching and research. I wish, therefore, in the interests of what 
I consider to be a profitable view of the relations of psychology to 
biology, to report the results of a narrowly limited inquiry into the 
conceptions of psychology held by American biologists, to make a 
confession of faith, and to offer certain criticisms of psychology. 

The aforesaid inquiry into the status of psychology in the minds 
of biologists was conducted primarily that I might learn whether 
the view which seems to me the best working conception is commonly 
held. Had my investigation proved it to be the dominant concep- 
tion, I should not be writing this article. 

Inasmuch as in this inquiry I prized quality of judgment above 
the number of opinions recorded, I sought the views of only a few 
individuals. To each of twenty eminently able and successful 
American biologists, of whom about one half are known to be pre- 
dominantly morphological in their interests and the remainder physi- 
ological, I addressed the following questions: (1) Do you consider 
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psychology a part of physiology? (2) If so, please define the term 
psychology so that I shall clearly understand what it includes. 

At the time of writing I have received the replies of nineteen 
individuals. Of these replies four are non-committal, the writers 
frankly admitting that they have no reasonably satisfactory basis for 
an opinion; eight, with various qualifications, state that psychology 
is merely a part of physiology ; and seven defend the view that it is 
an independent science, differing essentially in materials or methods, 
or both, from the biological sciences. Although it would add greatly 
to the interest and value of this discussion to publish the replies in 
full, I do not feel at liberty to do so, for the majority of my corre- 
spondents, in attempting to satisfy my request, felt keenly the limita- 
tions of their knowledge of psychology and expressed their views 
partly as a personal favor. In quoting from the opinions, I shall 
mention no names, but I wish to take this opportunity to express my 
appreciation of the kindness of my correspondents. I shall preface 
a general statement of the results of my inquiry with quotations 
from the replies to my questions. These quotations present the 
three types of conception of psychology which appear to be prevalent 
among the biologists of this country. 

First Type of Concention.—‘‘In my opinion,’’ writes a biologist 
whose interests are medical, ‘‘psychology is a part of physiology. 
In reaching this conclusion, I assume that psychology is an expression 
of the activity of the brain, modified, perhaps, in some instances, by 
ductless glands. I take a purely material view and hold that, except 
as a mere matter of convenience, the term ‘psychology’ will in time 
disappear. As our knowledge of the functions of the central nervous 
system increases, we shall probably recognize a thought, a sentiment, 
a feeling, as being as much a matter of routine physiological action 
of the corresponding cells of the brain as a muscular action is.’’ 

This, I need not remind the reader, is a naked statement of 
mechanical materialism in psychology. It assumes that consciousness 
is a form of energy, and claims that it can be studied scientifically 
only as energy. At this point we are not concerned with comments 
or criticisms. 

Second Type of Conception.—A view widely removed from the 
materialistic is clearly presented by two of my correspondents, the 
one a morphologist, the other a physiologist. ‘‘I have always sup- 
posed’’—thus the morphologist—‘‘that, when considered from the 
standpoint of introspection, it (psychology) is a part of metaphysics, 
but when treated experimentally it is a branch of physiology.’’ 
And the physiologist, after stating that ‘‘the application of scien- 
tifie method to consciousness can go only so far as to explain the 
workings of the nervous mechanism,”’ continues, ‘‘to my mind, there 
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is beyond this (the above) a true and wholly distinct psychology— 
a study of the nature and properties of consciousness independent 
of the nervous mechanism. The methods of science are applicable 
to matter and energy, but there is no warrant that they are applicable 
also to the study of consciousness. Most of the older biologists felt 
that they are not, and that consciousness must eventually be ap- 
proached by methods that are extra-scientific, and that have not yet 
been developed. Such a psychology as this is to be born.’’ 

In each of these statements we have, it is to be noted, the recog- 
nition of a special branch of inquiry whose proper materials are 
psychological phenomena, and the denial of the possibility of apply- 
ing the methods of natural science to these phenomena. Instead of 
contending, as do the materialists, that physiology can deal ade- 
quately with consciousnes by studying neural processes, the advo- 
eates of this non-naturalistic psychology declare that, in spite of the 
fact that no such thing as consciousness exists for the natural sci- 
ences, we are compelled to admit the existence of psychical as con- 
trasted with physical phenomena, and to grant that they may be 
studied in some way or other. Most interesting, in this conception 
of the nature and status of psychology, is the denial that a real sci- 
ence of psychology exists side by side with the physical and the 
biological sciences. 

Third Type of Conception.—In order to present the third and 
last conception I have chosen, as in the previous instance, to quote 
from two of my correspondents who hold essentially differing varie- 
ties of the same conception. Both writers are physiologists. The 
one writes, ‘‘One has to recognize a fundamental distinction between 
the subject-matters of psychology and physiology. This is briefly 
that psychology deals with the subjective, physiology with the object- 
ive manifestations of living organisms. If psychology fails to gain 
insight into the nature of the phenomena of consciousness, qua con- 
sciousness, then I conceive that it has failed in its object. Its central 
object is the psychic, and it is interested in the correlated (objective) 
organic processes only in so far as these throw light on the condi- 
tions of psychical phenomena—on their mode of action—supposing 
them to have any influence on physical processes or on the nature of 
the organism, of which consciousness, apparently, is one character- 
istic property or activity.’’ And again, the other physiologist writes, 
‘‘T am inclined to divide the processes in living things into two 
classes, and to distinguish two groups of sciences on that basis. Then 
I should say that physiology is the science which deals with material 
and energetic processes in living things, and psychology the science 
which deals with processes which are not material or energetic, that 
is, with the conscious processes.”’ 
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This conception thus expressed evidently demands the develop- 
ment of a science which differs from the biological sciences. But 
before further considering the three types of conception, I shall offer 
certain general conclusions to which I have been led by a study of 
the replies to my questions and by reflection concerning the sub- 
stance of discussions which I have had with many biologists. 

The first of these conclusions is that the majority of American 
biologists either consciously and avowedly, or without realization of 
the fact, lack that definite knowledge of psychology which alone 
could entitle them to an opinion concerning the nature of the subject 
or its right to existence. This fact is not at all surprising in view 
of the recency of the introduction of experimental method in the 
study of consciousness, and the psychologist’s regret over the state 
of affairs well may change to satisfaction when he hears that almost 
all of my correspondents disclaimed fitness properly to answer my 
questions. To me, I must admit, this is the most encouraging result 
of my inquiry. 

Secondly, I am forced to conclude that approximately half of our 
biologists, assuming that consciousness is a manifestation of energy, 
contend that there can be no real science of psychology apart from 
the physiology of the nervous system. The remainder hold that, 
although much that is commonly called psychology properly belongs 
to physiology, there is either an existent or a possible science of con- 
sciousness wholly independent of physiology. Finally, among the 
believers in an independent science of psychology there are those who 
hold that its methods are not those of the natural sciences, and those 
who believe that there now exists a flourishing science of conscious- 
ness whose methods are essentially the same as those employed by 
the physical and the biological sciences. 

In the light of the above results of my investigation of opinion, 
I conclude that the establishment and promotion of psychology as a 
science among sciences places upon those who believe in its right to 
an independent existence the burden of convincing biologists, and 
natural scientists generally, of the logical and practical validity of 
their claim. This, I believe, can be accomplished best by works. 

It is my contention that the three views of psychology presented 
in the quotations from my correspondents’ replies—not to mention 
other views which do not happen to be popular with our biologists— 
are neither equally tenable from the logical standpoint nor equally 
profitable as working bases for the investigation of psychological 
phenomena, and I offer as my chief excuse for the publication of 
this paper the fact that I believe the rapid development of a real 
science of psychology depends largely upon the whole-hearted and 
enthusiastic acceptance of some form of the third type of conception. 
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I shall now present my chief reasons for this belief. There is noth- 
ing original in what I am about to write; I have accepted a certain 
conception of psychology which is prevalent among psychologists, 
and I take this opportunity to say so. 
My notion of the relation of psychology to the biological sciences 
will appear in the answers which I have to give to the questions: 
(1) Is the material of psychology essentially different from that of 
the physical and biological sciences? (2) Are the methods of nat- 
ural science applicable in the study of consciousness? (3) Are the 
aims or purposes of psychology the same as those of the physical 
and biological sciences? and (4) Is the scientific investigation of 
consciousness, as such, worth while? 

Natural science means, I take it, the systematic study of phe- 
nomena for the purpose of describing them, correlating them with 
other phenomena, discovering their laws, and explaining them caus- 
ally. Each special science deals with a limited group of phenomena, 
which may conveniently be studied as a group. The grouping, how- 
ever, is entirely artificial, and we must suppose that with the progress 
of investigation the special sciences will tend to coalesce, so that 
finally we shall have a general world science which shall deal with all 
phenomena of energy—the organic as well as the inorganic. I should 
like to be permitted throughout this discussion to refer to this com- 
posite of the physical and the biological sciences as ‘‘physics’’ in 
order to contrast it with what I wish to call ‘‘psychies.’’ The per- 
tinent question for us with respect to the general science of physics 
is, Would it include psychology? Many American scientists, per- 
haps most of them, would answer in the affirmative, and for this very 
reason it seems to me worth while to set forth my reasons for 
believing that however far physics be developed, psychology will 
ever remain logically independent of it. 

Accepting the common-sense view of the world, science regards 
objects now from the objective, now from the subjective point of 
view. The objective point of regard or attitude toward things is 
characteristic of physics; it deals with objects as existent ‘‘ out 
there ’’ in space and time and as relatively independent of the 
observer. The subjective attitude is characteristic of psychics; it 
deals with objects as existent in the consciousness of the observer. 
At the same moment an orange or the activity of a dog may be 
material of physics and of psychics. The whole world is viewed by 
the naive individual, as well as by the scientist, in these strikingly 
different ways. We may, if we like, refuse to accept the assumption 
of the physicist that his point of regard lends itself to scientific 
inquiry ; and we may similarly deny that the psychological attitude 
toward objects furnishes a scientific approach to the world, but we 
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simply can not deny the existence of these two attitudes. Upon those 
who urge that the one or the other attitude should be ignored by 
scientists, or that the two should be fused and that things should be 
studied neither as independent existences nor as consciousness, must 
rest the duty of so directing the development of science as to provide 
a knowledge of the world which shall be more valuable than that 
provided by the physical and the psychical ways of viewing things. 
Logically it would appear that objects of investigation are neither 
wholly independent of nor wholly dependent upon the scientist, and 
that it is therefore profitable to approach them by as many paths— 
the physical and the psychical are only two of many possibilities— 
as we can discover. Above all else I am interested in the increase 
of our knowledge of phenomena—their characteristics, relations, ete. 
—and I believe that we shall progress most satisfactorily for the 
present by doing our best to apply the methods of exact science to 
objects as physically and as psychically existent. If later we dis- 
cover that either or both of these ways of viewing phenomena are 
unprofitable we can then turn to other approaches to reality. His- 
tory indicates that it is not well for the scientist to concentrate his 
attention upon the task of discovering directly how things really 
exist. Instead it pays him to be satisfied temporarily with partial 
views of his objects. 

I have answered the first question—Is the material of psychology 
essentially different from that of the physical and biological sci- 
ences?—by saying that it is not, and I have contended that physics 
and psychics examine the same objects from different points of view 
and with different attitudes toward their materials. This leads us 
to inquire, Can objects considered as consciousness be studied by the 
methods of the natural sciences? 

Physies, by observation of its objects under natural and experi- 
mentally controlled conditions, strives to gain a description of its 
materials which is quantitatively accurate, which is verifiable, which 
forms a basis for the prediction of events, and which explains phe- 
nomena by revealing their causal relations. The recognition of these 
several important points with respect to scientific method raises the 
following questions concerning the methods of psychology. 

Does psychology observe under natural and experimental con- 
ditions? Certainly. For fifty years the application of experimen- 
tation in the study of consciousness has progressed steadily, and 
there is no proof that the limit of its usefulness has been reached. 

Does it strive for quantitatively accurate descriptions of its 
objects? We must reply, that only such descriptions satisfy those 
experimental psychologists who have made the greatest contribu- 
tions of fact to their science. It has been said that the psychical 
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object can not be measured, that one of its prominent characteristics 
is its restriction to qualitative, as contrasted with quantitative, in- 
vestigation; but, inasmuch as we constantly refer to psychological 
objects as greater or less, it seems that the rareness of accurate 
measurements in psychology is due rather to the observer’s lack of 
skill than to the nature of his objects. At present it is customary to 
characterize and stigmatize the data of the psychical sciences as 
crudely inexact in comparison with those of the physical sciences. 
Unquestionably this is the case, but I wish to insist that it need not 
be true, and, further, that the responsibility for this condition of the 
science rests upon psychologists. We need ingenuity, insight, and 
persistent effort in order to discover ways of describing our objects 
with exactitude. 

Does psychology present verifiable accounts of its objects? I 
answer, in essentially the same way as do the natural sciences, but 
less satisfactorily because of the inexactness of description; for 
verifiability depends upon the degree of quantitative accuracy with 
which an event has been studied as to its immediate characteristics 
and its relations. In all those regions of psychology which have 
been investigated with a reasonable degree of thoroughness and ac- 
curacy we discover verifiability of observations. In this respect, 
then, psychies differs from physics in its present status, not in its 
possibilities. 

But the most important question remains to be answered, Does 
psychology explain phenomena causally? Not a few students of the 
psychical sciences seem to think that all causal explanations must 
come from physics, and that psychology is necessarily teleological 
instead of causal. With this view I must disagree, for an examina- 
tion of the aims of both physics and psychics reveals the fact that 
there are two mediate goals: the accurate description of phenomena, 
and their explanation in causal terms. I contend that causation is 
not limited to the physical sciences, but that from the psychological 
point of view, as well as from the physical, we observe a series of 
phenomena in which definite sequences are discoverable, and in 
terms of this apparently necessary arrangement of our objects we 
explain them. In physics this uniform relation of phenomena is 
called physical causation ; in psychics it is called psychical causation. 
It is just as important scientifically from the one point of view as 
from the other. Comparative psychologists especially need to real- 
ize that they are not compelled to turn to physiology for explana- 
tions of their phenomena. 

To sum up this rather dogmatic discussion of scientific method 
in psychology, I may say that I can discover no essential difference 
in the methods of the two groups of sciences which I have chosen 
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to designate as physics and psychics. Both are observational, ex- 
perimental, quantitative, causal in their explanations; both are in 
process of development, but in degree of development the psychical 
sciences are inferior to the physical sciences. Certain of the reasons 
for this state of affairs I shall attempt to indicate later in this paper. 

The last two of the four questions concerning the relation of 
psychology to the biological sciences must be answered summarily. 

Above I have stated that the aim of natural science is to give 
accurate descriptions of its objects, to correlate its phenomena, to 
discover their laws, and to explain everything causally. This, it 
seems to me, is the aim also of psychology. In fact this is the com- 
mon aim of all the physical and psychical sciences. 
~ Is the scientific investigation of consciousness, as such, worth 
while? Can we justify our attempts to observe objects from the 
psychological point of view? This is the kind of question no real 
scientist stops to ask after he has once committed himself to the 
search for truth in some division of science. For he knows full well 
that our outlook is too limited to enable us to answer such queries 
wisely. No one of us can justify his researches in the eyes of all 
men, and fortunately none of us feels it necessary to do so. The 
study of consciousness is worth while, if we can achieve the goal of 
science. 

The current American psychology of to-day is a dismal mixture 
of physiology and psychology. No wonder biologists are confused 
respecting the nature and status of the science; no wonder they 
question its right to the name science. To me it now appears of first 
importance that we should deal with psychological objects thor- 
oughly and in a rigorously scientific manner instead of devoting 
most of our time to premature attempts to correlate physiological 
and psychological phenomena. Even more distasteful to the natural 
scientist than the purest of speculative philosophy are these attempts 
of psychologists to picture the neural processes which parallel, or 
condition (according to the individual’s conception of the relation 
of body and mind), psychological phenomena. Vague imaginings, 
mostly, are these ‘‘physiological explanations’’ of consciousness. I 
could quote ad nauseam from standard text-books of psychology in 
support of my contention that most of us know neither physiology 
nor psychology well enough to correlate satisfactorily the results of 
these sciences. I am deeply interested in physiological psychology, 
as well as in physiology and psychology, but I maintain that at 
present it is more important for science to advance our knowledge 
of bodily and mental processes than to speculate concerning their 
relations or to try to explain one set of phenomena in terms of the 
other. 
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For psychology and psychologists there are certain urgently im- 
portant and intensely practical, albeit unpleasant, facts which 
should be mentioned in connection with this discussion. I refer to 
the status of psychology in America, and to the reasons for the low 
esteem in which it is held by our physical scientists. Most scientists, 
whether they believe in a science of consciousness or not, admit that 
the present status of the subject is extremely unsatisfactory. As 
compared with even the newest of the physical sciences it appears 
crude, vague, inexact, unscientific. It is reasonable, therefore, that 
those of us who are professionally interested in the subject should 
seek to discover the causes of this state of affairs. 

My study of the situation has led me to the conclusion that there 
are four preeminently important reasons for the sad plight of 
psychology.t. These are: (1) The lack of a generally and unquestion- 
ingly accepted body of presuppositions or postulates to serve as a 
working basis; (2) The lack of strong and research-impelling faith 
in the value of the aims of psychology and in the possibility of at- 
taining these ends by available scientific methods; (3) The too- 
prevalent lack among empirical psychologists of thorough training 
in scientific as contrasted with philosophical method, and (4) The 
prevalence of poor teaching, and especially of the presentation of 
psychology as a collection of bizarre phenomena or as a philosoph- 
ical discipline instead of as a science similar to the physical sciences 
in aims and methods. I shall briefly consider each of these four 
facts—for I am forced to admit that they are facts—with the hope 
that the frank recognition of undesirable conditions may be the first 
step toward improvement. 

As to presuppositions, it is safe to say that few, if any, sciences 
are in worse plight than psychology. Progress in physics would 
cease should the investigator question the independent existence of 
his objects. Indeed, it takes but a superficial survey of the sciences 
to convinee one that no science can flourish until it has definitely 
accepted a body of presuppositions, and until it has ceased to ques- 
tion them so far as its practical problems are concerned. We recog- 
nize that it is impossible to prove the truth of certain of the phys- 
icist’s most important assumptions, but we do not on that account 
contend that his descriptions and explanations of the world of ob- 
jects and events are valueless. 

Psychology can not work without assumptions or presupposi- 
tions, and it can not progress rapidly and steadily until a certain 
group of presuppositions has been definitely and heartily accepted 


*It is noteworthy that psychology has a much better status in Europe than 
in America. 
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by the great mass of its workers. It is not sufficient that an in- 
vestigator here and there should adopt a working basis and then 
turn all his attention to the problems of his science. There must be 
union as a source of strength to the science. The study of the 
animal mind at this time stands forth as an instructive example of 
the effects of wrangling over assumptions instead of accepting the 
best that can be found, and then straightway going to work. Espe- 
cially pertinent at this point is a paragraph from a class report 
which was submitted to me recently by a student in an introductory 
course in comparative psychology. It reads, ‘‘A peculiarity of 
‘animal psychology’ is that its expositors are still quarreling about 
its presuppositions. In most sciences the speculative bases are so 
widely accepted that workers in them, hearing no din of controversy, 
suppose those bases to be not speculative at all. For that reason 
expositors of other sciences may doubt the scientific status of 
‘animal psychology.’ But it will be as scientific as any of the sci- 
ences, if ever its workers unite upon a criterion of the presence of 
consciousness. For the distinguishing mark of a science lies not in 
the selection of first principles, but in the care, and caution, and 
precision with which they are applied.’’ I sincerely hope that my 
teachings are at least partly responsible for this opinion, for I be- 
lieve that it is the correct view, and I heartily wish that it were held 
by all psychologists. 

The sad truth is that to-day psychology means very different 
things even to psychologists themselves. Already I have pointed out 
the fact that our biologists look upon the subject as a part of physi- 
ology, as a branch of metaphysics, as a possible science in which the 
methods of natural science are not applicable, or, as a genuine 
science of the subjective. Scarcely less divergent are the views of 
those who are really working in psychology. What can be expected 
of a subject thus hampered? Surely we may not hope for rapid and 
consistent progress until we have united whole-heartedly upon a 
working basis and a definition of the aims of our science. 

Only less important than agreement as to presuppositions is the 
attitude of the psychologist toward his work. As a group we lack 
that strength of faith in our aims, methods, and ability which alone 
makes for success in research. We lack enthusiasm; we are divided; 
we waver in our aims; we mistrust our methods as well as our as- 
sumptions; we question the value of every step forward, and, as an 
inevitable result, our subject lags at the very threshold to the king- 
dom of the sciences. In a startling and illuminating way the biol- 
ogists believe in their aims and methods. Those who fail because of 
lack of faith and enthusiasm are the exceptions in this domain. Of 
the physicists and the chemists the same is true. And of the value 
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of this attitude toward one’s work what further evidence is needed 
than the achievements of the physical and biological sciences. 

To no small extent, in my opinion, our lack of faith and en- 
thusiasm is due to the third of the conditions mentioned above, 
namely, our inadequate training for the tasks which we set ourselves. 
Psychologists generally have not been rigorously trained in the meth- 
ods of the natural sciences; yet, these methods—definite, precise, ex- 
acting—are now recognized by the masters among psychologists as the 
methods of psychology. Teachers and investigators, no less than 
students of the subject, come to their tasks—often to the research 
laboratory of experimental psychology—with keen interest in specu- 
lative philosophy and not infrequently with theoretical knowledge 
of scientific method, but of the practises of the exact sciences many 
of them know nothing from experience. <A host of those of us who 
are known as psychologists simply do not know how to observe or to 
experiment with objects either physically or psychologically.2 I 
hold that it is absurdly inconsistent for us to expect psychology to 
develop scientifically so long as the majority of her workers are 
trained in metaphysies instead of in physies or psychics. Doubtless 
I should hasten to add that I respect both the methods and the re- 
sults of speculative philosophy, and that I object merely to the use 
of the subject as a substitute for science of the naturalistic sort. 
I am convinced that philosophy does not give the training which the 
experimental psychologist needs. Surely it is well worth while for 
us to ponder the fact that every psychologist would give more for 
a single research student well trained in the physical and biological 
sciences than for a dozen skilled and able speculative philosophers. 

Above I have insisted upon training in physies or biology as a 
preparation for work in psycholegy, but I should with equal willing- 
ness accept training in any science or sciences of the psychological 
group were they as highly developed on the side of method as are 
the physical sciences. The time may come when psychology itself 
will furnish as satisfactory training in scientific method as can now 
be gained in the physical sciences. But until that time has come, 
we should avail ourselves freely of the advantages which the physi- 
cists have won and generously place at our disposal. 

Finally, I wish to eall attention to the fact that the prevalent 
teaching of psychology is not such as to build up a conception of the 

? Although the greater part of my own contributions to science have been 
physiological, I feel that I am entitled by my experience in teaching psychology 
to include myself among the students of consciousness. Were it not for the 
fact that during the past nine years I have given one or more introductory 


courses in general psychology, as well as an elementary course in comparative 
psychology each year, I should not offer any criticisms of the subject. 
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subject as a science or to develop a strictly scientific attitude toward 
it. Because of diversity in point of view and vagueness and uncer- 
tainty as to aims and methods in the minds of those of us who teach 
it, psychology is, as a rule, presented to elementary students quite 
unsystematically and unscientifically. Talk with almost any one 
who has taken only an introductory course in psychology in a col- 
lege or normal school and the fact will appear that the subject means 
to the individual either a curious hodge-podge of more or less 
bizarre and mysterious phenomena or a study of the brain and cer- 
tain of its functions! Whether it is worse to consider the subject 
as the study of hypnotism, thought transference, spiritualistic phe- 
nomena, delusions, illusions, and dreams, or as the study of brain 
processes, I leave it to any one who is interested to decide. For my 
part, I am content to do everything in my power to replace both of 
these conceptions of the subject by the one to the exposition of which 
this paper is devoted. It is indeed a serious admission, that of 
psychology as the systematic and persistent attempt to describe and 
explain the facts of consciousness the average student has no notion. 
There is something radically wrong, for even an elementary course 
should give each student a definite idea of the chief characteristics 
of the materials of psychology, of its aims, of its methods, and of its 
principal achievements. 


Rosert M. YERKES. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





LITERATURE AND THE ‘‘NEW”’ PHILOSOPHY 


HAPPENED the other day, after reading Professor James’s 
admirable volume, ‘‘A Pluralistic Universe,’’ to pick up a copy 
of ‘‘Hamlet.’’ Now it is one of the miraculous properties of that 
protean play, that, read it when you will, you instantly become con- 
vineed that it was expressly written to shed light on whatever 
problem has most recently chanced to occupy your mind. And s0, 
on this occasion, it was not strange that before I had finished the 
first act, I was aware that the prophetic soul of Shakespeare, dream- 
ing on things to come, had forecast in the opening scenes of the 
drama, in vividly symbolic form, the situation in philosophy at the 
close of the first decade of the twentieth century. 

I shall not pause, in imparting my discovery, to prove that the 
metaphysie taught at the University of Wittenberg was an effete 
form of transcendental idealism, or to suggest that the gentle Horatio 
was a rationalist of the ‘‘viciously intellectual’’ type. I institute 
no analogies between this little group of Danish ghost-raisers and 
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our modern societies of psychical research. I even refrain from 
comparing the spirit of Hamlet’s father to that of the late Frederic 
Myers (though it would obviously be difficult to prove that Shake- 
speare did not have any or all of these parallels in mind). I pass 
over these perhaps doubtful points to come to one that, subversive 
of all tradition though it be, nobody could possibly miss: to the 
fact, namely, that Hamlet himself was a ‘‘radical empiricist.’’ No 
one, to be sure, calls him so in the course of the play. (I wish some 
one had. His retort would have been distinetly worth recording.) 
But Shakespeare places the fact itself beyond cavil, for when the 
muffled accents of the ghost make themselves heard from beneath the 
platform, Horatio, whose world affords no place for wonders such as 
this, breaks forth: 


O day and night, but this is wondrous strange! 


—words to which Hamlet flashes back the instant answer: 


And therefore as a stranger give it welcome! 
There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 


This is, indeed, Elsinore, on a night in the dim past. It is the utter- 
ance of Hamlet to Horatio. Yet, alter but a word, as it were, and 
centuries have slipped noiselessly by. We are in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. It is the voice of the author of ‘‘A Pluralistic Universe’’ 
chiding some ‘‘thin’’ and ‘‘tender-minded’” monist: 


There are more things in heaven and earth,— 
ete. 

But the full force of this startling parallel can not strike us until 
we notice (what the casual reader may be counted on to miss’) that 
Hamlet is censuring only very incidentally the personal metaphysical 
conceptions of Horatio; he is arraigning, rather, philosophy itself. 
This midnight visitation of his father’s spirit is an experience which 
his own previous theories of life will not assimilate. Under the 
pressure of this sudden enlargement of vision, the poet in Hamlet 
(for he is both poet and philosopher) rises superior to the thinker, 
and as he turns on his trembling companion, every fiber in his being 
seems to say: ‘‘O Horatio, Horatio, life is not the paltry thing that 
that thin-haired old recluse at Wittenberg, with his dusty tomes and 
still dustier syllogisms, would have had us think! Ah no!—it is 
filled with things more terrible than ever entered his conception. 

1The pronoun “ your” in the phrase, “Than are dreamt of in your philos- 
ophy,” causes the trouble, it being used, as so often in Elizabethan writings, 


in much the way in which we might now say, “It takes your American to 
squander money.” 
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It is beset at every step with fresh perils. It is packed with infinite 
variety, shattering to bits our puny human formule, luring us on 
with thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls.’’ Some such utter- 
ance as this we read on Hamlet’s countenance as he turns upon 
Horatio; with some such utterance of silent protest, poetry has, from 
the beginning, turned upon philosophy. When, then, in the year 
nineteen hundred and nine, I behold philosophy again before the 
bar, and hear words of indictment which are the very echo of Ham- 
let’s to Horatio, I can not but wonder whether the spirit of poetry, 
unseen perhaps and unsuspected, may not again be near; whether, 
when the clouds that now obscure the sky have lifted, we may not 
behold the stars of philosophy and poetry in unwonted but auspicious 
conjunction. 

Surely such a conjunction should be in the course of nature, for, 
often as it is forgotten, the goal of poet and philosopher is the same. 
Each, in his own way, seeks to unveil the secret of the world. ‘‘What 
is the nature of reality?’’ asks the philosopher. ‘‘ What is this thing 
ealled life,’’ is the (often unconscious) question of the poet, ‘‘life, 
to which man is bound by such strange chains of destiny?’’ And 
the answers to each question have been many. Yet, as we gaze back 
at the history of those answers, we note a difference so radical and 
seemingly so final that he who seeks to dwell on it or lend it signifi- 
cance may expect a request, polite or impatient, as the case may be, 
to cease insisting on a point so obvious, with a further hint that the 
distinction which he makes is merely the inherent difference in 
method of two quite separate functions of the human spirit. This 
is, to be sure, partly true. Yet certain signs in the philosophic 
firmament bid us pause with the question, whether, after all, the 
difference is as ultimate, or its significance as obvious, as has been 
assumed. Meanwhile, it is time to mention what that difference is. 

Philosophy, almost from the first (for perhaps some of those old 
Ionians were wiser than their sons), has sought a scheme or pattern 
to which it can be shown that the universe conforms. The philos- 
opher is like a mighty geometer endeavoring to construct a diagram 
which, when superimposed on life, will fit it perfectly. Or, again, 
he is like a map-maker. Soaring aloft, he seeks a bird’s-eye view 
of the country below, that he may see things in their true relations, 
and so construct, with the nicest accuracy, a chart of the region over 
which he gazes. Not so the poet. He, too, may rise above the world 
to expand his soul with a sight of life’s remoter reaches, a glimpse 
of its mighty outlines. But he rises only that he may again descend. 
By an imperative demand of his nature he must know how the hearts 
are beating in those cities, how the birds are singing in the woods, 
how the storms are tossing the sailors on the sea. 
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“The cattle rising from the grass 
His thought must follow where they pass; 
The penitent with anguish bow’d 
His thought must follow through the crowd. 
Yes! all this eddying, motley throng 
That sparkles in the sun along, 
Girl, statesman, merchant, soldier bold, 
Master and servant, young and old, 
Grave, gay, child, parent, husband, wife, 
He follows home, and lives their life.” 


This necessity may drive the poet? so far even as to make him feel 
(and this is what is called realism in literature) that if he can but 
report truly, in all its manifold detail, the life about a single door- 
yard in some secluded hilltown of New England, he may have done 
as much toward attaining a comprehensive knowledge of the country 
as he who, from a loftier vantage point, has beheld the whole land 
in perspective, traced every curve and angle of the coast from Maine 
to California. The poet, in other words, must know not merely the 
form and configuration of reality; he must know, too, its fiber and 
tissue. The stuff out of which the vast tapestry of life is woven, 
the color and quality of every thread—these are not less to him than 
the pattern after which it is fashioned or the design with which it is 
adorned. The texture of every block of granite, the veining of 
every marble shaft—these, not less than the type of architecture, 
classic or gothic, that governs their assembling. The flesh and blood 
of life, not less than the skeleton. The fragrance and color of the 
flower, not less than its delicate outline. The lights and shadows 
on the mountains, not less than the contour they cut against the sky. 

And is not the poet right, absolutely right, in insisting that these 
things make up a part of reality? Assuredly, if the analogies of 
ordinary experience count for anything, the ‘‘meaning”’ of life can 
not be the whole of life. 

A battle is fought. Does its whole reality lie in the ‘‘cause,”’ 
reduced to abstract propositions, for which each of the opposing 
forees is contending? Is the roll of the musketry nothing, the flash 
of glittering blades, the spurting of bright blood, the flags wreathed 
in smoke, the cursings of the captains, the prayers of the dying? 
A ship sets out from port. Does the reality of its voyage consist 
solely in the will or purpose of its owners? Is every incident of its 


*I hope it is superfluous to note that I am using the word “ poet,” through- 
out this paper, in its widest, which is also its derivative, sense—with no special 
reference to the artisan in verse. (The term is so much more pregnant and 
suggestive than phrases like “literary man” or “man of letters”!) “ Poetry,” 
Matthew Arnold has well said, “is simply the most beautiful, impressive, and 
widely effective mode of saying things.” 
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passage to be explained in terms of the chart in its cabin or the 
warehouse across the sea to which its cargo is consigned? How of 
the white sails and the green waves, of the wreck descried far off at 
sunset, or the icebergs drifting by by moonlight; of the storm, the 
crowding of the sailors, the quick launching of boats, the beating 
heart of the stowaway in the hold, the captain still on the rail when 
the vessel sinks? Surely it can not be wholly otherwise with the 
voyage of life. 

But these are mere metaphors, it will be urged. Perhaps so. 
Yet it is well to bear in mind that it is of such elements as these that 
the literatures of every race and every age assure us life is made. 
It can not behoove philosophy lightly to set such evidence aside. 
The tragedy and comedy of existence, its irony and romance, its 
pathos and humor—these may not, they plainly do not, make up the 
whole of life, but it is hard to escape the conviction that there is 
about them something ultimate. Why else should they lend them- 
selves so readily to designs of beauty ? 

If any one fails to feel wherein there is something ultimate in 
these things, appeal may be made to an experience, which, I believe, 
is well-nigh universal. Who, in reading poetry, has not suddenly 
come on one of those ‘‘inevitable’’ lines or passages that send the 
blood tingling through the veins? You draw a deep breath and 
exclaim: ‘‘This is life; this is reality!’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ you feel, ‘‘however 
high reality may reach above this, however deep it may pierce be- 
neath, however distantly it may stretch to the right hand or to the 
left, here, at least, it goes no farther in.’’ 

I might give examples. But in these things one man ean not 
choose for another, nor ean one tell how far the effectiveness of a 
passage depends on a context which one’s own memory unconsciously 
supplies. For my part I have always felt this quality—and how 
often one feels it in simple poetry where the mere thought is nothing! 
—in these two lines of Arnold’s, verses whose musie seems to have 
eaught the very shiver of the early morn: 


ae! | 


And ’t was when night was bordering hard on dawn, 
When air is chilliest, and the stars sunk low, 


or in that single haunting line: 


And the night waxes, and the shadows fall. 


I feel it in the ery of Wordsworth’s forsaken Margaret : 


My apprehensions come in crowds; 
I dread the rustling of the grass; 
The very shadows of the clouds 
Have power to shake me as they pass: 





— 
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I question things and do not find 
One that will answer to my mind; 
And all the world appears unkind. 


For him who remembers the tragic life and death of Swift, it is 
present, with terrible intensity, in those four words, ‘‘Only a 
woman’s hair’’; while no one, surely, can fail to feel it in superla- 
tive degree—commingled, here, however, with something widely 
different—in the Biblical phrase, ‘‘And God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes,’’ or in the last words of Hamlet: ‘‘The rest 
is silence.’’ 

But life itself, it will be said, even more potently than poetry, 
gives us these same emotions. If it does, so much the better. But 
every one can not say so, and henee it is the function of the poet to 
quicken the senses of those who, having eyes and ears, neither see 
nor hear. When he succeeds, we feel that his words have imprisoned, 
once for all, the very essence of the object he is depicting, of the 
emotion he is presenting. And this is just what I meant by saying 
that the poet puts us in possession of the tissue and fiber of reality. 
Any one understands what is meant by ealling Shakespeare’s 
‘‘Kinge Lear’’ philosophic, or Dante’s ‘‘Divine Comedy,’’ or the 
‘Prometheus Bound’’ of AXschylus. These productions, whatever 
else they have, possess something of that range and scope, that all- 
inclusiveness, which we associate naturally with the very word 
philosophy. But call a song of Burns’ philosophic and you excite 
either perplexity or mere contempt. ‘‘How ignorant the fellow is,’’ 
thinks the person you address, ‘‘of the most elementary definitions !”’ 
Yet, if philosophy be, indeed, a quest after reality, nothing can be 
more certain than that the songs of Burns are among the most philo- 
sophie writings in any language. The difference lies in this: that 
their power is intensity rather than range; they do not give us the 
whole, but at a single point they do pierce through and touch the 
heart of life. 

‘*But you are hopelessly beside the mark,’’ it will be urged in 
answer to all I have been saying, ‘‘if you imagine that philosophy, 
too, is not interested in the warp and woof of life. Have philoso- 
phers forgotten to talk of substance and essence? Does not this one 
tell you the world is made of mind? Does not that one tell you it is 
made of matter?’’ Precisely ;—and sometimes with such diserimina- 
tion that the matter might be substituted for the mind, or the mind 
for the matter, and none would be the wiser. It is a curious fact 
that even the most antithetical varieties of philosophical substance 
have a strange family resemblance (not unlike that which has been 
noted among skeletons), so that one must take care to keep them 
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clearly labeled or they are liable to get confused. But in the ordi- 
nary world of real substances, of stocks and stones and Cheshire 
eats, could such a mere interchange of names ever deceive even the 
most ignorant? No; there a rose by any other name would smell 
as sweet, and Romeo, though no longer Romeo, would be as dear to 
Juliet. It is not the poet, your true worshipper of words, who is 
oftenest the dupe of words. For that man, rather, who, caring 
little for things verbal, indulges in the easy excess of abstract and 
technical language, is reserved the righteous nemesis of mistaking 
names for things. To talk much of ‘‘substance’’ argues no neces- 
sary intimacy with the reality itself. In illustration of which fact, 
I have sometimes, in my more depraved moments, pictured the 
philosopher to myself under the figure of a little tailor into whose 
shop the universe has wandered in search of ready-made coat and 
trousers. The little tailor, bent solely on providing a perfect ‘‘fit,’’ 
leaves quite out of account the question of ‘‘the goods’’ themselves, 
whether they be gray or searlet, tweed or calico. The universe, per- 
ceiving that the little tailor’s mind has been affected, arises and de- 
parts. But he, quite unconscious that his customer has gone, does 
not relax his search, and long afterward we catch glimpses of him, 
through the window, still absorbed in the quest (and coming, per- 
haps, all unawares, ever nearer and nearer the attainment) of that 
highly ideal entity, the substance of a perfect fit. 

But leaving these low and libelous comparisons, let us return to 
what we were saying. It is a fact of no less philosophical than philo- 
logical import that no human words (so far as I know) have ever 
conveyed a sense of the fabric of which life is made save words 
packed with the flavor and memories of the sensible world. Sensa- 
tion, Professor James tells us, philosophers have shown a tendency 
to despise. No poet ever despised sensation. A painter might as 
well despise color, or a sculptor clay. It has been asserted, until the 
phrase has become mere cant, that the poet is the idealist. In one 
sense, this is, of course, forever true. But he is also, it is high time 
to insist, an incorrigible realist, wedded in indissoluble union, to the 
sounds and scents and colors of the outer world. Many a romantic 
writer has tried to break those bonds. Behold Shelley, most ethereal 
of pceets, striving to leave the world of sense behind as he mounts 
upward into the ‘‘intense inane,’’ and see how, in spite of himself, 
he carries that world with him: 

The breath whose might I have invoked in song 
Descends on me; my spirit’s bark is driven 
Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng 


Whose sails were never to the tempest given; 
The massy earth and spheréd skies are riven! 
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I am borne darkly, fearfully, afar; 

Whilst burning through the inmost veil of Heaven, 
The soul of Adonais, like a star, 
Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are. 


Well may the world of sense say of such poets, in Emerson’s phrase: 


They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly, I am the wings. 


But now, to come to the ecnclusion at which I have all along been 
aiming, if I have read these recent books of Professor James’s aright, 
their very pith and upshot is a call to philosophy to open its eyes to 
just this world of sense from which the poet has so long been gath- 
ering such fruitful harvests; a call to philosophy to come back from 
these far excursions over the surface of life and to discover life’s 
third dimension; to abandon these quests after the North Pole of the 
universe, leading as they do over a white monotony of snow and ice, 
and to find the gold-mine in its own cellar, the sunshine in its own 
attic, or, better yet, the human hearts between the two. 

I account it, therefore, much more than a coincidence that the 
two men Professor James has singled out for especial praise, Fechner 
and Bergson, are men having a plainly poetic element in their na- 
tures. I know little of the philosophy of either at first hand, but 
what is said in ‘‘A Pluralistic Universe’’ is in itself sufficiently con- 
elusive. The spirit and atmosphere of these men, quite as much as 
their theories, appeal to Professor James. After quoting Fechner’s 
description of a spring walk (a description parts of which Cardinal 
Newman might have written), he remarks: ‘‘Where there is no 
vision the people perish. . . . Fechner had vision, and that is why 
one can read him over and over again, and each time bring away a 
fresh sense of reality.’’? More than one critic would accept that last 
phrase as an excellent criterion of literary quality. Much the same, 
also, might be affirmed of this on Bergson: ‘‘. . . open Bergson, and 
new horizons loom on every page you read. It is like the breath of 
the morning and the song of birds.’”* 

And if these things are said of Fechner and Bergson, what shall 
be said of Professor James himself? Damning as the indictment 
may sound to those whose most precious possession is an intellect 
chaste and unspotted from contact with lower functions of the soul, 
there is, for the truthful man, no escape from the conclusion that 
Professor James, too, looks at the world in the poetic way. His 
writings have, at their best, exactly that clarifying and energizing 
power which is the sure mark of poetic, or, if you will, literary, en- 


°“ A Pluralistic Universe,” p. 165. 
* Ibid., p. 265. 
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dowment. His philosophy is to Professor James a vision. But he 
who has a vision, and has, too (it is important to add), power to im- 
part that vision to the world, is, in so far, a poet. These books are 
that rare and admirable thing among productions of their kind— 
examples of their own doctrine. They have a third dimension, fiber, 
tissue, concreteness, thickness (the last, fortunately, not in the sense 
in which some other philosophic works possess it). They persuade 
by something larger than their logic. 

But I am making it more and more certain that I shall be mis- 
understood. If any one imagines that I am pleading for an oblitera- 
tion of the distinction between philosophy and poetry, he wildly mis- 
interprets me, and I, in my endeavor to drive home my point, am 
punished, with peculiar justice, for treating an intricate subject in 
all too simple outline. No; the spheres of poetry and philosophy, 
their methods and missions, are distinct. I recommend to no meta- 
physician the composition of lullabies or epics. But this does not 
mean that philosophy and literature may not form alliances, offen- 
sive or defensive, or even mingle their forces in fighting the battles 
of the spirit. Far otherwise. And far otherwise, especially, at the 
present moment! For if this new ‘‘empiricism’’ is, indeed, to be 
the philosophy of the immediate future, if logic is to be plucked 
down from the metaphysical throne, and the concrete at last to be 
proclaimed the real, then, in consistency, two paths and only two 
lie open. (1) Philosophy may resign her ancient place as one of the 
great voices of the world and descend into the arena of practical 
activity. This would be heroic; but it would also be, would it not 
(if so mild an expression may be pardoned), slightly suicidal? For 
in that case, though she might be bestowing on the world something 
better than philosophy, she could hardly be said, unless words have 
lost their meaning, to be preserving her own identity. But (2) if 
philosophy wishes still to speak, she must turn toward the one organ 
which, as its history shows, has had some success in giving lasting 
expression to the multifariousness of life. From science this new 
philosophy has received her impetus, and from science she will con- 
tinue to draw, in liberal measure, both facts and inspiration; but in 
seeking a voice for her discoveries, she must learn of literature, for 
poetry, from the first, has been the voice of the infinite variety of 
the world. 

Unless she follows one of these two courses, the new philosophy 
will be left, not merely in an impotent, but in a ridiculous, position. 
For the man who, in solemn tones, utters the affecting creed, ‘‘I be- 
lieve in the conecrete,’’ is by no means, as he may suppose, extending 
the conquests of metaphysics some leagues farther into the realm of 
chaos and old night; he is performing, on the other hand, the much 
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commoner and more benevolent act of adding to the gayety of na- 
tions. The old irony of things has got him! He stands convicted 
out of his own mouth!—for of all the thin, pale ghosts of abstrac- 
tion that ever paraded the philosophical platform, ‘‘the conerete”’ 
is assuredly the thinnest and the palest. Let him, then, who has 
placed his faith in any such bloodless hallucination of the mind, 
fear lest, in an hour of disillusionment, he encounter, like Hamlet, 
a more dreadful spectre, whose presence shall wrest from him, in 
words not unlike Hamlet’s own, the confession : 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in my philosophy. 


Haroip C. Gopparp. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 





A NOTE FROM PROFESSOR A. 0. LOVEJOY 


CotumBIA, Missouri, February 19, 1910. 


To THE Epitor oF THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Sir: May I ask for a few lines of additional space to note an 
erratum in a paper of mine in the issue of the JouRNAL for February 
17 (Vol. VII., pp. 101-105) a slip in writing which escaped me in 
too hasty proof-reading, and for which my own oversight is entirely 
responsible? As all logicians who may have read the paper must 
have noted, the phrase at the beginning of Rule IV., p. 104, should 
be deleted, and the Rule should read as follows: ‘‘ITV. When two 
propositions between them exhaust all five possible cases, from the 
falsity of either, the truth of the other may be inferred.’’ This, of 
course, is true whether or not the two propositions be compatible 
with any common eases. 

ArtHuR O. LOVEJOY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Religion and the Modern Mind and Other Essays in Modernism. FRANK 
CarLTon Doan. Boston: Sherman, French & Company. 1909. Pp. 
ix} 201. 

This volume is intended as a contribution to religion. Its interest to 
the philosophical reader lies in its relation to pragmatism. Many have 
asked of late, “ What is the religious import of the new philosophy?” 
We have before us now a work which may be briefly characterized as the 
gospel of humanism, on the basis of the pragmatic philosophy. It is not 
to be supposed that this new gospel is expected to appeal to all men. It 
is intended for what the author calls the “modern mind.” The “modern 
mind,” says our author, “is by no means the average mind. ... By 
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modern I mean the rare and sincerely open mind, the man conscious of 
himself in relation to a full modern culture, unbounded by historic forms 
and terms. ... The man I call modern, whether for good or ill, is a man 
without a conscious history; he is without any religious traditions ” (pp. 
22-25). This new religion of humanity is a declaration of independence. 
Independence not only of the rationalistic theology of the past, but also 
of the religious history of the race. The method by which the new 
religious attitude is to be acquired may be seen from a few quotations. 
“Well, then, what does the modern mind want God to be? What are 
man’s lasting wants, his eternal needs? That’s the question. Then, 
dare to convert these eternal wants into resolute pulls upon being’s 
sources! Enter the free region of the Unknowable and stake out your 
claims! Assert your right to find in God what your human life most 
profoundly needs! Stake your life upon the trustworthiness of the 
eternal! Hold fast to that! Demand what you need of that! Believe 
in that! And, as God lives, that will come true in the end! This is the 
method” (p. 384). We have heard before of the “will to believe.” We 
are called upon now to take the small step from this epistemological will 
to the ontological will, the will to create. To be sure we are told that the 
universe is not absolutely plastic to our desire, but “ Doubt it not! There 
is a region of being—what the philosophers call the Unknowable—where 
the facts are undetermined, where your poor human ‘say so’ counts 
tremendously! It is the region of ‘Man’ and ‘God,’ the habitation of 
the ‘God-Man’ of the modern mind.” 

“The modern man needs a new prophet who shall reveal the mystic 
humanity of God; a prophet of the universal human life and righteous- 
ness of God. He will bring close to man a God whose humane spirit has 
lived and grown through practically infinite time and over practically 
infinite space; a spirit which age after age in constant hopefulness and 
patience has guided the very stars to serve the spirits of men; a God-Man 
who through the ages has developed a hopefulness which can nevermore 
give up its experiment of love among men, so long as one solitary soul 
continues to live in right affectionate relation with this invisibly human 
life; a great moral companion living and growing with and through the 
human life; an infinitely human God with all of a man’s mysterious 
powers and sympathies. . .. This is the religion of the modern man, 
conscious of his deepest needs and powers: a confident belief in the final 
purity, dignity, and goodness, the actual presence of all his passions in a 
living God. Man, an infinite god: God, an infinite man. This is the 
religion, I tell you! How long, O Man-God, must men of the modern 
mind await thy prophet?” (p. 51). 

We are exhorted to acquire this new religion by trying what our 
author calls, “an experiment in divinity.” “The point is, to strip your 
manhood most scrupulously, most painfully bare of all its filthy parts, to 
lay aside your beastialities and liberate your manhoods, to expose the 
naked, cold-as-steel soul of you to the eternal tempering energy of the 
world’s fire-dust; then by reacting to transpierce the universe’s self with 
this pure and strong manhood you bear, and call the resulting experience 
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God, God-Man, Man-God, or by what name soever God may will. That 
experience is your religion’s sole deep concern. That experience is you; 
it is God. Perhaps this will appeal, I say, to men of iron constitution. 
God grant this.” In one place the author very happily denominates his 
religion of humanity as a “ mysticism of the will.” In spite of the eman- 
cipation from the religion of the past most of the ideas of the new religion 
sound quite familiar, though often inverted. Traditional religion has 
taught that in God we live and move and have our being; the new religion 
teaches that God lives and moves and has his being in us. The old said 
God made us, the new exhorts us to make God. The old said God made 
man in his own image, the new says let man make God in his own image. 
The old regarded God as infinite and perfect, the new regards him as finite 
and imperfect. Psychologists have noted that when one puts his head 
between his feet and looks at the landscape inverted he sees the colors of 
nature with a new and pristine vividness. No doubt there are tempera- 
ments in which the religious consciousness is similarly vivified by inver- 
sion. To certain temperaments no doubt this volume will present a 
powerful and ennobling appeal. Most minds, however, seem to require at 
least an illusion of objectivity in the object of their worship. The 
religious nature of few men can be satisfied by a conscious product of 
the “creative virtue of a religious enthusiasm.” The author character- 
ized the religions of the past as “ vague” and “vacuous.” To the present 
writer it would seem that these adjectives might apply no less to the new. 

In an appendix are republished the two articles, “An Outline of 
Cosmic Humanism” and “The Cosmic Character,” which appeared in 
numbers 3 and 12, Vol. VI., of this JourNnat. 

F. C. Frencn. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, 


Wellesley College Studies in Psychology. No.1. A Study in Memorizing 
Various Materials by the Reconstruction Method. Etranor A. McC. 
GAMBLE. Lancaster, Pa., and Baltimore, Md.: The Review Publishing 
Co. Pp. v-+ 210. 


The latest monograph supplement of the Psychological Review by 
Professor Eleanor A. McC. Gamble is an account of a series of experiments 
on herself and a number of other subjects in memorizing smells, colors, and 
nonsense syllables. The experiments were conducted mainly at the psy- 
chological laboratory of Wellesley College during a period of seven years 
ending in December, 1908. The author of the monograph was the chief 
subject as well as the chief experimenter. 

The memory tests were made by the reconstruction method, which is as 
follows: A number of objects are presented in succession; the subject is 
then required to rearrange these objects in the same order in which they 
were presented. The mode of procedure in the experiments with smells, 
which formed the most novel part of the investigation, was to place the 
scents in bottles of uniform size and shape which were handed to the 
blindfolded subject, one at a time, at intervals of about five seconds; the 
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subject removed the stoppers and smelled the contents. After the pres- 
entation of a series was completed, the subject was again handed the first 
bottles as a starter, required to take up the others and, guided by smell 
alone, to arrange them on the table in the same order in which they had 
been first presented to her. If the subject failed to reproduce the series in 
the right order, the bottles were again presented as at first and she tried 
again. This was repeated until the series was correctly reproduced. 

These experiments were of a rather rough nature, as the author takes 
pains to assert. The experiments with smells were unavoidably so, and 
those with colors and syllables were not made of a more rigorous char- 
acter in order that the results derived from them might be comparable 
with those from the smell experiments. No exact time was observed 
between each presentation of a stimulus, and none between the com- 
pletion of a presentation series and the beginning of reconstruction. The 
experiments were conducted through a long period of time, under various 
circumstances, with subjects of unequal training. The author believes, 
and justly, that the great number of experiments and the uniformity 
of the results lends significance to the work. Within the limits imposed 
by the character of the investigation an immense amount of painstaking 
was evidently expended. The monumental labor of the chief subject and 
experimenter, the author of the monograph, deserves hearty commenda- 
tion. 

As many as 129 different scents were used at one stage of the investi- 
gation, but these were reduced during the last two years to 83. One 
hundred and thirty-six different colors were used, consisting of two-inch 
squares cut from the Milton Bradley kindergarten papers. The nonsense 
syllables were constructed in accordance with the precautions that have 
been worked out by various investigators. 

The most striking result obtained from these experiments was the 
small number of repetitions necessary for a perfect reconstruction of a 
series as compared with the number of repetitions necessary for the 
perfect recitation of a series of nonsense syllables by the method of com- 
plete memorizing. In these experiments, it should be remembered, the 
subject was required to memorize the order in which the members of a 
series were presented, but not the members themselves. The principal 
subject was able to reconstruct series of 41 and 81 smells with an aver- 
age repetition not exceeding 2.8. When the subject’s practise was at its 
maximum, series of 30 smells were perfectly reconstructed with an aver- 
age of 2.2 repetitions. A less degree of perfection, called by the author 
“correct reconstruction,” meaning reconstruction after hesitation and 
fumbling, was attained with 1.8 repetitions. With series of from 13 to 16 
members at the outset of the color experiments, the average number of 
repetitions for perfect reconstruction was 2.1. The serial order of non- 
sense syllables slowly presented was just as easy to learn as the order of 
smells and colors. The effect of practise was to reduce the number of 
necessary repetitions to the same number for longer and longer series. 

These results are in striking contrast to those obtained by Ebbing- 
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haus by his method. He was able to recite series of 12 syllables (read 
rapidly) only after from 14 to 16 repetitions, series of 16 only after 30 
and series of 86 only after 55. The number of repetitions increased with 
surprising rapidity as the length of the series increased. The limit of the 
length of the series Ebbinghaus could memorize was sharply defined. He 
found that when the number of series members exceeded even by a little 
the maximal number which one could just master after a single presenta- 
tion, the number of members retained was less than when the series was 
shorter. Our author found, on the contrary, by her method of memoriz- 
ing, that the number of repetitions necessary to memorize did not in- 
crease with surprising rapidity as the series length increased, but increased 
with surprising slowness. The subjects were generally able to remember 
after one presentation of a long series rather more than after one pres- 
entation of a shorter series. And, finally, there was no sharp limit to 
the length of the series which a subject could reproduce after a single 
presentation. 

The fewer repetitions necessary by the reconstruction method than 
by the methods of Ebbinghaus and of Miiller and Schumann are ascribed 
by the author to the leisurely recall and the slow method of presentation 
in the reconstruction method. As a consequence of this slowness, there is 
a lessening of the conflict between incipient associations—associations do 
not cross and interfere with one another—and there is a development of 
a memorizing technique which can not be gained with rapid repetition. 
Highly interesting introspective observations are given by the author of 
her own technique, which does not consist of mnemonic devices but of 
better apprehensions, grouping, and associating stereotyped imagery with 
non-verbal material. With her acquired technique she was able to mem- 
orize 81 nonsense syllables by the method of complete memorizing in less 
time than she had done it by the reconstruction method—in three quarters 
of an hour, the syllables being presented and recited at approximately 
one second intervals. It had taken about an hour and a quarter by the 
reconstruction method. 

The author offers some valuable suggestions on the conduct of the 
memory and concludes with the observations that practise is probably 
transferable only within very narrow limits, that one’s brute retentiveness 
can not be improved by training, but that a very great difference can 
surely be made by training in what one can do with one’s brute retentive- 
ness along specific lines. 


ABRAM Lipsky. 
New York. 
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JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. January, 1910. 
The Ethical Aspect of the New Theology (pp. 129-140): J. H. Murrueap. 
- The New Theology rightly emphasizes the divine immanence but in the 
interest of morality must also recognize the divine transcendence. This 
suggests that the basis of theology must be in the thought of God as a 
unity of ideals at once beyond and active in human life. The Present 
Task of Ethical Theory (pp. 141-151): James H. Turts. —In view of the 
present increasing development of scientific method and its successful 
application to the problems of life and society and also of the increase in 
social organization of all kinds, ethics should consider the reconstruction 
of such concepts as those of reason, the self, freedom, happiness, the state, 
our notions of which have been worked out under conditions quite dif- 
ferent from those of to-day. The Philosophical Attitude (pp. 152-167): 
W. R. Sortey. - The philosopher must consider both the nature of reality 
and the meaning of value, hence he must attain a point of view from 
which their relations are intelligible and this involves something more 
than loyalty to facts: it needs equal loyalty to ideals of worth. Christian 
Morals and the Competitive System (pp. 168-184): THorsTEIN VEBLEN. - 
The Christian principles of humility and mutual aid arose out of the 
servile conditions of late Roman times, the latter a reversion to primitive 
savage culture. The competitive principle is based on the economic con- 
ditions of petty trade following the revival of industry. These latter 
conditions being temporary, the ancient racial bias embodied in the 
Christian principle of brotherhood should gain ground at the expense of 
the pecuniary morals of the competitive system. Pauperism: Facts and 
Theories (pp. 185-198): Tuomas Jonrs.—A discussion of the majority 
and minority reports of the Poor Law Commission in Great Britain and 
an approval of the preventive policy recommended in the latter. Ethics 
and Language (pp. 199-216): C. W. Super.—A study of certain ethical 
concepts as embodied in language and illustrated in its history. Book 
Reviews: W. M. Urban, Valuation: Its Nature and Laws: Heten Wope- 
HousE. J. MacCunn, Six Radical Thinkers: E. Barker. W. Bennett, 
The Ethical Aspects of Evolution: Henry Sturt. Paul Sourian, Les 
Conditions du Bonheur: S. Watertow. Charles H. Cooley, Social 
Organization: C. A. Extwoop. Graham Wallas, Human Nature in 
Politics: W. J. Roperts. Eduard Bernstein, Evolutionary Socialism: 
W. J. Roperts. <A. C. Bradley, Oxford Lectures on Poetry: F. M. 
STaAWELL. Georges Pellissier, Voltaire Philosophe: S. Wateriow. 
William James, The Meaning of Truth: E. B. McGitvary. G.S. Brett, 
The Philosophy of Gassendi: Hucu A. Reyspurn. Rudolph Otto, Life 
and Ministry of Jesus: NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 


Arnold, Felix. Attention and Interest. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1910. Pp. 272. 


Bacon, Roger. Opera hactenus inedita. Fase. I., De Viciis Contractis 
in Studio Theologie, Fragmenta que supersunt nune primum, edidit 
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Robert Steele, Oxford : Clarendon Press. Pp. viii, 56; Fase. IL., 
Liber Primus Communium Naturalium Fratris Rogeri, Partes 
Prima et Secunda, edidit Robert Steele. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
Pp. iv, 187. 

Baldwin, James Mark. Darwin and the Humanities. Baltimore: Re- 
view Publishing Co. 1909. Pp. x-+ 118. 

Bergman, Hugo. Das Philosophische Werk Bernard Bolzanos, nebst 
einem Anhange : Bolzano’s Beitrige zur philosophischen Grundlegung 
der Mathematik. Halle: Niemeyer. 1909. Pp. xiv + 230. 

Bury, R. G. The Symposium of Plato, with Introduction, Critical Notes 
and Commentary. Cambridge: Heffer & Sons. London: Simp- 
kin, Marshall. 1909. Pp. Ixxi + 179. 

Cook, Helen Dodd. Die Taktile Schitzung von ausgefullten und leeren 
Strecken. Leipzig: Wilhelm Englemann. 1910. Pp. 130. 

King, Irving. The Development of Religion. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1910. Pp. xxiii-+ 371. $1.75. 

Loeb, Jacques. Die Bedeutung der Tropismen fiir die Psychologie. 
Leipzig: Barth. 1909. Pp. 51. 

Mendousse, P. L’ame de l’adolescent. Paris: Félix Alean. 1909. Pp. 
v-+ 315. 

Ribera, Julian. La supersticion pedagogica. 2 Vols. Madrid: Im- 
prenta Iberica—E. Maestre. 1910. Pp. 236, 262. 

Ribot, Th. Problemes de Psychologie Affective. Paris: Alean. 1910. 
Pp. 172. 

Savage, George H. The Harveian Oration on Experimental Psychology 
and Hypnotism. London: Henry Frowde. Oxford University Press. 
1909. Pp. 44. 1s. 

Schinz, Albert. Jean-Jacques Rousseau, a forerunner of Pragmatism. 
Reprinted from the Monist, October, 1909. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Company. 1909. Pp. iii + 39. 

Steenbergen, Albert. Henri Bergsons Intuitive Philosophie. Jena: 
Engen Diederichs. 1909. Pp. 110. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Proressor Morris Jastrow, JR., professor of semetic languages in the 
University of Pennsylvania, has begun a course of six lectures on “ The 
Religion of Babylonia and Assyria,” to be delivered in the Adams Chapel 
of the Union Theological Seminary, 700 Park Avenue, New York, under 
the auspices of the American Committee for Lectures on the History of 
Religion. Professor Jastrow’s program is as follows: At 4:30, Friday, 
February 25, “Culture and Religion”; Tuesday, March 1, “The Pan- 
theon ”; Friday, March 4, “Divination”; Tuesday, March 8, “ Astrol- 
ogy”; Friday, March 11, “Temples and Cults”; Tuesday, March 15, 
“Life after Death”; Ethics. 
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Proressor JosepH JasTrow, of the department of psychology of the 
University of Wisconsin, has accepted the general editorship of a new 
series of psychological manuals for the general reader, to be known as the 
“ Conduct and Mind Series.” His own contribution to the series will be 
a work on “ Character and Temperament.” The introduction to an Eng- 
lish edition of Professor Gross’s “Criminal Psychology,” about to be 
issued as the first number of a series of translations of important foreign 
works on the subject by the American Institute of Criminology, will be 
written by Dr. Jastrow. He left the university the second week of Feb- 
ruary to spend the second half year as lecturer at Columbia University. 

Seven lectures on Contemporary Philosophic Thought, by members of 
the Department of Philosophy of Columbia University, will be given in 
Earl Hall at 4:10 p.m. as follows: March 1, “ Bergson,” Dr. Pitkin ; 
March 8, “ Maeterlinck,” Professor Dewey ; March 15, “ Poincaré,” Dr. 
Brown ; March 22, “William James,” Professor Miller; March 29, 
“George Santayana,” Dr. Bush; April 5, “Josiah Royce,” Professor 
Montague; April 12, “ Eucken,” Professor Lord. 


Proressor J. Mark Batpwin has withdrawn from his editorial con- 
nection with the Psychological Review and affiliated publications. Pro- 
fessor Baldwin’s services in promoting the publication of psychological 
studies in this country have been exceptionally great. His resignation is 
learned with sincere regret. 

Tue French Academy of Moral and Political Sciences has elected 
Professor William James, of Harvard University, a foreign member of 
the society, in the room of the late M. de Martens, of St. Petersburg. 
Professor James has been a corresponding member of the academy since 
1898. 


JAMES S. Ret, professor of ancient history in the University of Cam- 
bridge, England, will give two courses at Columbia University, one on 
Roman Philosophy, with special reference to the De Finibus of Cicero, 
Mondays and Thursdays at 3:10, beginning on March 3, and one, for a 
limited number of students, on Greek Stoicism, Fridays, 3-5, beginning 
March 4. Professor Reid will lecture under the auspices of the depart- 
ment of classical philosophy. 

Proressor Etrenne Emre Bovtroux, of Paris, will give a course of 
lectures at Harvard, and will give also four public addresses at Cambridge 
upon the “ Essence of Religion” and the “ Movement of Contemporane- 
ous Philosophy.” 

Dr. BernarD Bosanquet, formerly professor of moral philosophy in 
St. Andrews University, has been asked by the Senatus of Edinburgh 
University to become the Gifford lecturer for the usual period of three 
years, from October, 1911. 
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